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among them. His explorations into the human soul were
grounded in the premise of the Christian faith: that the indi-
vidual stands in need of redemption precisely because he stands
alone in front of his Creator. Here is man's choice, the seat of
his personality. This is Paracelsus' doctrine of free will, salva-
tion, and immortality, the sole problem of psychology which the
Middle Ages thought worth discussing.
DEATH
Paracelsus often reminded his readers of death. In passages
where we least expect it, he suddenly exclaims that "Death is
always imminent" and, "We should ponder over death." Death
contains all the riddles of philosophy and, paradoxically, it
alone distinguishes man from angels and gods. Thus, that which
precipitated the question, the problem of death, provided a
singular approach to an answer: Death is final, there is no re-
turn, no new start for the individual. If death were not the
end of the life cycle, there would be no individual.
In possession of the Elixir, we would be like God; but we no
longer would be ourselves. Were universal Reason to govern
the soul, were personal desires to vanish into unimportance,
then Faustus' striving for power would be meaningless. This in-
sight sets an end to the ambition of the magus. Will and Reason
are mutually exclusive. Reason is the attribute of Humanity,
Will rules the individual. Will dies; Reason is eternal. But if
Reason transcends Death, Death is the seal of Will.
We might speculate on and on in this kind of vicious circle.
The outcome remains that which Ficino and Pomponazzi, the
Italian philosophers, formulated a generation before Paracel-
sus. Personality is not found in a man's reason; T human reason
is forever incommensurable with God's; free will is incompat-
ible with immortality. Contrary to what magic taught, omnis-